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* NON-BEING? 


** TT is not possible for what is nothing to be. For thou canst not 
know what is not, nor utter it. What is, is uncreated and in- 
y destructible ; nor was it ever, nor will it ever be; for now it is, all at 
e. once, a continuous one; moreover it is immovable. For what kind 
” of origin for it wilt thou look for? I shall not let thee say nor think 
that it came from what is not; for it can neither be thought nor 
uttered that anything is not. How can what is be going to be in the 
future? If it came into being, it is not; nor is it if it is going to be 
in the future. Since coming into being and passing away have been 
driven afar, it (being) is the same, and it rests in the self-same place, 
abiding in itself. Wherefore it is wholly continuous, for what is, is 
in contact with what is.’’ (From the fragments of Parmenides. ) 


| I pick up this sheet before me and state ‘‘the paper is not black’’; 
have I perceived the non-blackness of the paper? Or again, I put 
my hand in my pocket and report ‘‘there is no money there’’; have 
T observed the absence of money from my pocket? To these ques- 
tions, the man in the street—that is to say, the intelligent layman— 
would reply unhesitatingly, no. What I have perceived is that the 
paper is white. An absence can not be perceived because an absence 
is nothing; it is not there to be perceived. Experience is always of 
something present ; as for the absence of money from my pocket, what 
I really perceived was perhaps the presence of a handkerchief, or 
some similar object. Not only empiricism, but rationalism too, seems 
to reject non-being. The question before us is wider than that of 
how we come to know a negative truth; it is one of being; whether 
non-being can be said to be, objectively, at all. Surely that is a con- 
tradiction. Non-being is non-being and therefore can not be. And as 
Parmenides points out, nothing can neither be thought nor uttered. 
Thought is of something ; to think of nothing is not to think. 

Shall we, then, abandon the idea of non-being? But without it, 
the worlds both of experience and of discourse come to nothing. The 
philosophy of Parmenides is a case in point; its premise is the denial 





1 Portions of this essay were read at the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, Dec. 29, 1932, at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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of non-being and its conclusion the assertion that reality is timeless, 
changeless, one. There is no non-being; therefore there is no becom- 
ing, for becoming is a passage from non-being to being. There is no 
non-being; therefore there is no motion, for motion takes place in 
empty space, i.e., space from which being is absent. There is no 
future, for the future is what is not; likewise, there is no past. There 
are no individuals distinct from one another, because diversity is 
otherness, a form of non-being. Clearly the world of experience as 
a plurality of concrete things in space and time, is constituted 
through non-being. Moreover, thought requires non-being. Thought 
is explanation; but to explain what makes an object exist, to assign 
a cause for the coming-to-be of a thing, is to contrast it with its 
absence ; it is to ask how it passed from a state of non-being to one 
of being. Thought operates through contrast; to conceive of any 
essence, such as man, is to think of it as in opposition to not-man. 
A reality like that of Parmenides, in which everything is reduced 
to unity, is simply unthinkable. 

Thus non-being, having been expelled from the door, comes in 
through the window. It is true that non-being is not given to mind; 
and all reasoning which restricts itself to the criterion of givenness 
is bound to deny non-being. However, non-being must be accepted 
as a valid conception because it is entailed by whatever is given— 
to sense or to thought. Being is in the foreground, non-being in the 
background; it belongs to the beyondness of the given. To drag 
non-being into the field of presentation is to destroy its nature and 
turn it into being; since, to designate, is to point to an object. Non- 
being is grasped not in experience but by reflection. Like the ob- 
verse side of the moon, non-being is forever closed to apprehension ; 
none the less, it enters into discourse as something which is required 
by whatever is within discourse. 

The contention of this paper is that non-being must be admitted 
together with being as a necessary constituent in the world of reason 
and of experience. Our problem is metaphysical, not logical. A 
logician is not concerned with the actual world; if, starting with 
certain primitive notions, he is able to define non-being in terms of 
them, it is legitimate for him to do so. But our own interest is ob- 
jective—we seek to describe what actually obtains in the world; we 
ask ourselves, is there or is there not such a thing in reality which 
answers to the conception of non-being. One set of arguments in 
favor of our contention is the failure of the various attempts to dis- 
pose of non-being. Let us return to our original examples. How 
do I know that the paper is not black? Because I perceive it to be 
white. But how does that justify me in asserting the negative con- 
clusion? Because I know that what is white is not black. Yet this 
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is a negative proposition, asserting a negative fact. Or, I report 
that there is no money in my pocket because I fail to find it there. 
But my failure is itself a negative fact; it is the absence of a certain 
experience. 

Nor does the attempt to explain the absence of a thing by the pres- 
ence of another succeed. The fact that I find a handkerchief in my 
pocket is no ground for inferring that there is no money in my 
pocket. Absence can not be reduced to presence; it must be ac- 
cepted as an ultimate fact. I am looking for my friend Mr. Smith; 
J go into the living room and I observe that he is not there. What 
is the basis of this negative knowledge? I notice that Mrs. Smith 
and Miss Smith are there, but surely that is no ground for infer- 
ring that Mr. Smith is not there (we exclude the possibility that Mr. 
Smith is on bad terms with his family). My justification is my 
knowledge that Mrs. and Miss Smith are all the people there are in 
the room; and this proposition is negative—‘‘nobody else is in the 
room but Mrs. and Miss Smith.’’ We can not elicit the negative 
situation from any other ; we must start with it. 

(a) Then there is the subjectivistic view of negation; accord- 
ing to this, negation is only a projection into the real world of the 
subjective attitude of denial. Thus, when I assert ‘‘they shall not 
pass’’ I am denying that ‘‘they shall pass.’’ In the objective world 
there are only positive facts, to be validly asserted or denied by posi- 
tive propositions. And the truth of a negative proposition consists 
in the fact that a positive proposition is validly rejected. (Perhaps 
we should speak of neutral facts and propositions. ) 

In reply, we might point out (1) that the subjectivist theory fails 
to eliminate the negative element from the objective situation. On 
what ground is denial of a proposition valid other than that the 
proposition is inconsistent with fact? And is not the relation of 
inconsistency a negative fact? (2) It is impossible to establish a 
strict correspondence between the cognitive attitude and the quality 
of the proposition; I may affirm a negative proposition, or deny a 
positive one, or again disbelieve a negative proposition such as 
‘‘there is no life after death.’’ (3) The attitude of denial (or of 
affirmation for that matter) may be absent altogether, and yet the 
proposition be significant. The proposition has a meaning as such; 
thus, I may contemplate the negative proposition ‘‘parallels do not 
meet’’ without assuming any attitude toward it of acceptance or 
rejection ; yet the proposition has meaning in its character as nega- 
tive. In brief, a negative proposition is an object of discourse; it 
is not a construct of the understanding but a datum for it. 

(b) In an article by the present writer published in Mind, Vol- 
ume XXVI, No. 102, a theory of negative propositions as descrip- 
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tions of positive propositions was expounded. A negative proposi- 
tion not-p was defined as an elliptical reference to a positive 
proposition and as really of the form ‘‘a certain proposition q is 
true which is contrary to p,’’ or, ‘‘an opposite of p is true.’’ Thus, 
when Mr. Coolidge, on being asked his intentions concerning the 
presidency of the United States answered, ‘‘I do not choose to run,”’ 
his statement, when corrected, should read ‘‘the truth is incon- 
sistent with the proposition, ‘I choose to run.’’’ By such a con- 
struction of negative propositions, all reference to negative fact is 
eliminated, and the negative proposition is defined as an incomplete 
symbol, which when completed, becomes the description of a positive 
situation. 

This theory, too, must be rejected because, while striving to do 
away with the idea of negative fact, it uses the very idea in the 
process. According to the theory, a proposition such as ‘‘the mail 
did not come today”’ is really a description of a positive situation 
inconsistent with the mail’s having already arrived. Yet the in- 
consistency between the positive situation and the proposition ‘‘the 
mail has arrived today’’ is itself a negative fact. ‘‘That q is in- 
compatible with p’’ if true, describes a negative truth. We replace 
a simpler type of negative fact, by one of a higher type, which ex- 
presses a relation among propositions; and we have gained nothing. 
If it is possible to have relational negation, it seems possible that 
there be also negation which may be expressed by an atomic propo- 
sition. In trying to decide what to do with negation, we must go 
back to first principles. Negation is one of the ultimates; any list 
of final metaphysical categories would have to include non-being as 
a member; consider, for instance, the scheme of categories presented 
by Plato in the Sophist. Non-being is part of discourse equally 
with being; it is there and must be accepted. 


The standpoint which defines negation through affirmation is 
wrong because affirmation is constituted through negation, and 
being through non-being. It is not that we begin with a positive 
situation and then proceed to infer the absence of something else; 
the positive situation is what it is, through the fact that it is not 
something else. Take our previous example, that the paper is not 
black. The view that we infer this from the fact that it is white, is 
naive; to be white is not to be black, or yellow, ete.; ‘‘white’’ as a 
concept, has significance only as contrasted with other concepts; 
‘‘white’’ as an essence has being in so far as it is incompatible with, 
or diverse from, other essences. Thus, we do not have a transition 
from positive knowledge to negative knowledge, or from positive 
fact to negative fact; abstracted from its negative side, the positive 
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situation does not begin to be. To be or not to be—that is not the 
question; in fact, that is no question at all. The concrete fact is 
one of being and non-being indissolubly connected ; ‘‘to be and not 
to be’’ is the unit of discourse and of reality. This view is admir- 
ably summed up in Spinoza’s phrase: determination is negation. 
To be a is not to be 8; exclusion, contrast, otherness—these are of 
the very essence of being. In stating that affirmation is constituted 
through negation, we must not be taken to mean that negation is 
prior to affirmation. The negative situation in its turn, is consti- 
tuted by an affirmative one; there is no pure negation any more 
than there is affirmation simpliciter. Something is excluded be- 
cause—or rather in so far as—something is included. The positive 
and negative characters are not so much facts, as they are correla- 
tive poles in every fact. A thing is what it is, through whatever 
it is not; and it is not, through whatever it is what it is. 

To substantiate the above dogmatic statements, .we will now 
proceed to illustrations. We might divide the world into particu- 
lars, classes, essences, and facts. (1) Particulars exist through 
otherness; self-identity entails diversity; to be ‘‘this’’ is not to be 
‘‘that,’’ or rather not to be some other particular. To identify is to 
distinguish, it is to isolate from a world. To posit an individual is 
to posit a world, a plurality of individuals constituting the environ- 
ment for the given individual, and with which the latter is con- 
trasted. We have the individual contra mundum. A dispute has 
been carried on sometimes as to which of the two is prior: identity 
or diversity. But the dispute is futile; the two are codrdinate and 
interdependent. To point is to point to something and away from 
something. Thus, exclusion is a condition of individuation, under 
the guise of otherness, or the Platonic érepov. 

(2) Classes. Given any class of objects y, we have the class of 
objects not-y. Not- is given along with ¢, and can not be defined in 
terms of y; it is ultimate. To posit the class of objects ‘‘men’’ is to 
posit the class of objects which are not men. Im short, given any 
group, there is inevitably the group of things outside the group. 

(3) Essences. Within the realm of forms, we have the obvious 
relation of incompatibility or contrariety; sweetness is the opposite 
of bitterness, roundness of squareness; and this relation is important 
in the understanding and the constitution of each form. But con- 
trariety is only a special case; the negative relation is broader in 
scope. We have the fact that every essence is a specific essence; 
it has an individuality and therefore otherness; thus, sweetness is 
other than roundness; animality other than being a table. We dis- 
criminate among essences, as well as among things. Of course, there 
is a hierarchy of forms, and some are more inclusive than others; 
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but there can be no single essence which includes all essences, since 
to be an essence, is to be just this essence and not that. 

(4) So far, negation has appeared as the relation of otherness 
among things, whether particulars, or classes, or forms. We now 
come to negation in another aspect, namely, as non-being which is 
contrasted with being. In this aspect, it is not a relation among be- 
ings, but absolute non-being. We are dealing now with facts. Let 
us consider facts about John. John is twelve years old; in other 
words, it is not true that he is of any other age. John is on the play- 
ground; that means he is not at home, and more generally, he is not 
at any place other than the playground. Thus, for John to have 
a certain character, is not to have other characters. The sense in 
which every object occupies a determinate position in time and in 
space and no other, arises from the fact that exclusion is part of 
spatio-temporal being. This is an apple tree; and it is such in so 
far as it is not a pear tree—in so far as, being an apple tree, it is not 
anything else. Again we must note that what is excluded is broader 
than what is required by contrariety. We have the :act that A is 
round and, so far forth, is not square. But the concrete fact is not 
limited to this instance of exclusion. ‘‘This man is a doctor,’’ means 
that he is not anything else; but there is nothing to which being a 
doctor is contrary ; he could be both a doctor and a lawyer. That is 
quite true. Let us go on to summarize his qualities; they may in 
fact be infinite ; nevertheless, an infinity of qualities is excluded from 
his nature. Let us express his nature by a concept ¢; then this con- 
cept is definite and therefore excludes everything else. It is the 
principle that somewhere there is, there must be, a stop. John, as an 
actual thing, must be limited both in extent and in essence; thus, 
actuality is necessarily atomic. To characterize is to leave out; ex- 
istence is both commission and omission. There is, as it were, the 
principle of fatigue in things; something is left out not because it is 
incompatible with what is taken in, but because actuality is definite. 
Thus far and no farther, is the rule of being and the law of death in 
life. Hence, there is always a ‘‘more,’’ always a remainder. The 
structure of the individual—as constituted by the facts about him— 
can best be expressed through the figure of a circle; there is so much 
inside and the rest is outside. Thus, no matter how complete the 
individual, he is incomplete, on account of the very structure of being. 

In short, we have the being of certain forms within John, and the 
non-being of certain (other) forms within John. Here, non-being is 
absolute; it is not a relation among beings; there is the sheer ab- 
sence, as there is the sheer presence. This essay, in a sense, is a 
footnote to Plato’s Sophist; yet, we must part company with him 
most explicitly concerning the definition of non-being. He says: 
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‘“When we speak of non-being we speak not of something opposed to 
being, but only different’’ (p. 257) ; further, he says that non-being 
is ‘‘the contrast of being with being’’ (p. 257). Plato restricts non- 
being to otherness, and therefore is enabled to define it as a relation 
among beings. Though otherness is entailed in negation, it is not 
sufficient to account for the nature of the negative fact. ‘‘Being a 
doctor’’ and ‘‘being a lawyer’’ are mutually diverse; and this is the 
separation of the essences. But in the world of actuality we have the 
further fact, that the one is realized (cf. John is a doctor) and the 
other is not; and this is not given in the bare statement of the diver- 
sity among essences. We have the non-realization of the one essence 
and the realization of the other; we have true non-being as con- 
trasted with being. 

Let us say, for example, that a, b, c are all the objects there are 
in the universe. This is both a positive and a negative proposition ; 
on the positive side we have that a, b, c exist; on the negative, that 
nothing else exists. Now, it is impossible to express the fact that 
nothing else exists as a function of the being of a, b, c, or of their 
mutual diversities. The fact that, so to speak, God stopped after he 
created a, b, c, is a genuinely negative fact, additional to the facet 
that he created a, b, c. All knowledge and all actuality are of the 
form: such-and-such is all there is in the given case, and nothing else 
is. We must not be misunderstood. By sheer or absolute non-being 
we do not mean non-being as such ; we mean the non-being of specific 
properties X or Y. Again, we do not mean to imply that non-being 
ean exist by itself. The unit of fact is non-being with being. But we 
do insist that in the unit of fact, non-being is a necessary element, 
correlative to being; that it can not be reduced to a mere relation 
among beings. 

We have here the principle of limitation expounded by Plato in 
the Philebus; in fact, to go further back, we have Anaximander’s 
doctrine that coming into being consists in the separation of things 
in the infinite. The infinite is the indeterminate, that in which all 
things are mixed, wherein the lion lies with the lamb, and white 
merges with black. This is the flux of sensation, and it is nothing. 
Actuality comes about through separation, through sharpness of out- 
line, through the establishment of compartments; correspondingly, 
knowledge consists of clear and distinct ideas. God, in creating the 
world, issued one command only: let there be exclusion. 


(1) The form of a fact, we will say, may be expressed in the 
sentence: ‘‘ ‘X is »’ with ‘X is not anything else,’ ’’ or, ‘‘(gX is)- 
with-(not-~X is not).’’ The preceding discussion has already shown 
that in the fact so construed, there is negation in a double sense. We 
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have first the reference to ‘‘anything else,’’ or to not-y ; and secondly 
we have the denial that not-p applies to X. What the relation of 
these two instances of negation is to one another, we will discuss at a 
later stage of this essay. 

(2) It has been maintained that the ultimate subject of all judg- 
ment is reality. If by reality is meant being (as contrasted with 
non-being) then the statement is wrong. Every judgment refers 
both to being and non-being. 

(3) The negative pole of a fact is determinate. The absence is 
a definite absence; for example, the absence of not-y. We can dis- 
criminate among non-beings. Negative classes are particular classes. 
We have the absence of sorrow or the absence of joy; we may have 
the absence of not-sorrow or the absence of not-joy. Thus, one ab- 
sence is other than another. The function ¢ is like a radius defining 
a circle, and ‘‘what is outside the circle’’ is a definite term. Yet, in 
another sense, the negative pole is indefinite; » is a name, but not-» 
is a descriptive term for the forms to which it refers. 

Let us enumerate the conditions under which exclusion takes place 
in the actual world. 

(1) This herb is bitter; this herb is not sweet. Such an exclusion 
is determined by a formal opposition among essences: what is bitter 
is not sweet. Yet this is a very small part of exclusion. (II) Ex- 
clusion arises from the general principle of exclusion, namely, that an 
object, to be actual, must have boundaries. What the object excludes 
ean not be deduced from any specific principle. It is a factual, con- 
tingent limitation, except in so far as it is subject to the universal 
condition that there must be limitation. So-and-so has visited Venice, 
Munich, Moscow, and other cities; he has lived fifty, sixty, seventy 
years; he knows Sanskrit, philosophy, modern painting, biology, and 
other fields; but he stops at some point, whether it be in respect to 
traveling, or of the duration of his life, or of the extent of his ca- 
pacity. (III) In the view that actuality is achieved through limita- 
tion, there lurks a paradox. To be more, one must be less. The 
ideal seems to be fullness, indefinite progress and expansion; and 
limitation seems equivalent with frustration. But if limitation is 
frustration, how can it be a condition of actuality? Plato, in his 
picture of the democratic man, vividly shows that mere multiplicity 
of interests is distraction ; the democratic man is everything to every- 
body, and comes to nothing. Achievement presupposes concentra- 
tion ; mere expansion results in loss of center and of integration. I 
should like to suggest—and here I go beyond the strictly analytical 
intent of this paper—that limitation is an expression, partly, of a 
principle of value, or of perfection, operating in actuality. Actu- 
ality is limited because thereby it realizes a certain intensity of con- 
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centration, and therefore, value. Thus we have two kinds of limita- 
tion ; the one is external, and if you like, arbitrary; this is mere ex- 
clusion through what I have called the principle of fatigue; the 
other is internal, in the sense that the achievement of value requires 
the exclusion of a definite range of forms. Such a rule is easily seen 
to be a norm in conduct (as when we speak disparagingly of a Jack- 
of-all trades) ; also in art, where intensity of effect demands the ex- 
clusion of irrelevancies and a strict economy of means. In the realm 
of cognition, too, we have the principle that a theory which explains 
everything, explains nothing. Thus, in the various human attitudes, 
the principle of value, conceived as one of concentration with conse- 
quent intensity and depth, is recognized as a valid norm. Much 
more speculative is the doctrine that the principle of perfection is 
not only normative but a metaphysical law conditioning the becom- 
ing of things and their passing. According to this, limitation is the 
other side of concentration. The demand is for wealth of content 
without loss of intensity; there is the demand for fullness: that is, 
inclusion ; and tliere is the demand for concentration: that is, exclu- 
sion. Consequently, the world breaks up into units, particulars, spe- 
cies, in each of which the maximum of richness is gradually achieved, 
subject to the condition that forcefulness and definiteness are pre- 
served. We have apple trees, and pear trees, and peach trees; we 
have this and that and the other distinct species of animal, because 
only by a breaking up of the total wealth of possibility, by its sepa- 
ration into distinet areas, and its integration according to the rules 
of contrast, is esthetic value achieved. Concentration must not be 
mistaken for narrowness; there is the demand for fullness as well as 
for intensity. Nevertheless there is a limit to wealth of content, such 
that if it be transcended intensity is lost. Consequently, the nature 
of things is circumscribed. There is a variety of possible schemata 
or patterns, in which maximum of wealth and maximum of intensity 
are combined; and it is according to these that the world of actual 
things is constructed. These patterns are like quanta; essences can 
be actualized within particular moulds only. The ingeniousness and 
evolutionary character of nature is manifested in its tireless, continu- 
ous, tendency to devise new schemata, new patterns of integration 
of essence, wherein the area of inclusiveness is increased, whilst con- 
centration is preserved. An individual of a given nature is restricted 
to the limits of his pattern; and if he expands beyond it, he disinte- 
grates. Enlargement can come only by abrupt transitions; it is 
made possible by means of a new schema or mould, defined by a new 
formula of inclusiveness and exclusiveness. These schemata must be 
indefinite in number ; consequently there is no limit to the evolution- 
ary possibilities of nature. What we call types of things, or species, 
are selections among such schemata. 
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We have begun by defining actuality through exclusion, yet the 
conception of inclusion has steadily made claims upon our attention; 
we must take up this conception now and endeavor to clarify it. An 
entity is a fusion of forms or essences; roundness, brownness, hard- 
ness, ete., enter into the formation of this individual table. Thus, 
an entity is not a mathematical point; it is an area, a multiplicity 
of forms. As Plato points out in the Sophist, unless there be par- 
ticipation (kowwvia) of forms, discourse is impossible; even the sim- 
plest type of discourse, such as ‘‘g exists,’’ involves a relationship of 
forms, ef. between » and existence. We can not have predication 
without participation, i.e., of a quality with a particular. To be, 
then, is to be a relationship. In fact, an entity is a wealth of forms 
in a systematic unity ; an entity is not an entity except in so far as it 
is a whole of parts. This is the principle of the divisibility of mat- 
ter. Thus, we have two factors operating in the determination of an 
individual: a plurality of forms, and their mutual relation. An indi- 
vidual is a system. 

It will have been noticed that actuality, so conceived, entails a 
previous diversification of forms. Predication, propositional asser- 
tion, is a relationship among forms which are other to one another. 
But if they are érepa, how can they participate in one another? To 
repeat Plato’s question—is not this a contradiction? People have 
been apt to regard negation as the situation par excellence which 
calls for explanation; yet affirmation is much more of a problem. 
For, in exclusion, what is excluded is granted as diverse, and that 
seems natural; but participation means some sort of unification of 
diverse elements. For example, in the fact that ‘‘the captain is 
sick,’’ ‘‘being a captain’’ participates in ‘‘sickness,’’ and yet a cap- 
tain can be only a captain, and sickness, sickness. One way out 
would be to say that we are affirming both essences as true of an 
individual, not of one another. There is an individual of whom we 
predicate both captaincy and sickness. The trouble with this view 
is that it assumes the reality of an individual apart from essences 
(or the truths about him); and this is quite an assumption. More- 
over, whether there be an individual or not, the relation of partici- 
pation is an immediate one among the forms themselves. We are 
driven to define it as some sort of relation which is neither diversity 
nor identity. We will characterize it as togetherness; we will say 
that actuality is a togetherness of forms (as well as an exclusion of 
them). Togetherness is not incompatible with otherness; it is pre- 
cisely the togetherness of elements which are diverse. We must have 
contrast among elements before we can speak of them as being to- 
gether. And so we are able to distinguish togetherness from the mix- 
ture of forms in the infinite. In the latter, there is no togetherness 
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because there is no otherness; in fact, we can not even speak of mix- 
ture. It is a state of pure indetermination, in which there is neither 
separation nor fusion. Togetherness, however, is possible, through 
the fact that there is separateness among the elements. 

An individual is constituted through the togetherness of forms; 
hence, to be an individual is to be an organism. The relation between 
the essences in any given individual is an internal relation because 
it is one which brings about a new being. (1) The essences which 
are comprehended within the area of any actual entity are infinite 
in number, or—should we say—analysis can never exhaust them. I 
see a fracas in the street ; I come back home and report it to the fam- 
ily. The questions they can put to me are endless, and I can go on 
endlessly answering, even though I was out there only a minute. 
Nevertheless, the totality of essences is capable of being expressed by 
a unified formula, which is the nature of the entity in question. (2) 
The essences which constitute the actual entity are not general but 
specific—this specific shade of brown, this particular shape or hard- 
ness. Concepts do not convey specific essences. Take, for example, 
color. We do not find color in experience; we do not perceive that 
this object is colored ; we perceive that it is blue or green. But even 
blue, as a concept, is an abstraction, and does not convey the par- 
ticular blue which I perceive when I look at the expanse of sea be- 
fore me. There is a texture to the empirical blue which escapes the 
concept; it is the texture which makes it concrete. It has often been 
assumed that what is specific must be an individual, and that es- 
sences are necessarily universal. But this is not true. We have 
specific concrete essences, and these are not individuals, but char- 
acters of individuals. Further, the total nature of the individual is 
specific and unique. Thus, we have specific essences and specific 
total natures. What are designated as facts, are the relations which 
subsist among the various constituent elements of the individual. 
(But we must add that facts are also the instances of exclusions of 
essences from the individual.) 

There is a type of togetherness among essences which does not is- 
sue into an actual entity but into a general character. For example, 
animality and rationality, through their mutual togetherness, con- 
stitute the general essence ‘‘man’’; contrast ‘‘man’’ with Socrates, 
who is, also, a systematic interrelation of forms. There is thus the 
coexistence of essences which constitutes a particular actual thing, 
and there is the relationship which constitutes a general character, 
a species, or a law. The essences which enter into the formation of 
the latter are finite in number; they are not inexhaustible in analy- 
sis, and thus stand in contrast with the nature of the individual. 
We might thus say that the integration of forms proceeds in two 
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stages; there is first the emergence of general natures, and there is 
the further particularization of them into individuals. The former 
stand in relation to the latter as laws; they determine them, but not 
wholly. 

We are now ready to connect the above discussion with the topic 
of negation. Given any actuality, we have both the being of to- 
getherness of forms, and the non-being of such togetherness; the 
former is as essential as the latter. We must amend our version of 
the command of the Creator to read: Let there be inclusion with ex- 
clusion. Existence is not defined through the separation of entities 
in the infinite, nor through their togetherness, as such; it results 
from the application of what the Greeks called Measure, such that 
elements are arranged in a systematic order, whether of togetherness 
or of its absence. Thus, the principle of actuality is Limit or Meas- 
ure conceived as a rule which determines not only which forms are 
left out but also which forms are selected. Laws of science are 
instances of the operation of the Limit upon the Unlimited; 
and to assume the principle of induction is to assume just this 
principle of the Limit or order—of systematic inclusion-exclusion 
—as the constitutive principle of actual things. If we may re- 
turn to our figure of the circle, there is the polarity between 
what is within and what is without; there is the pressure of what is 
without upon what is within, and there is the resistance which the 
latter offers to the former. What is included in the circle is an in- 
finity of essences, and what is excluded is an infinity too, but one of 
a higher order. To quote Professor W. P. Montague, being is a 
tiny island in an ocean of non-being. It would be absurd to speak 
of a ratio between the within and the without the circle, seeing that 
both are infinite quantities. Yet there is a stress, and an esthetic 
balance through contrast between these two infinite classes of forms. 


In our account so far, negation has appeared under three guises: 
otherness, contrast, and non-being. What is the relation of these to 
one another? Are they the same or different? They do bear a like- 
ness to one another, and yet they are not reducible, any two of them, 
to the third. Take otherness which presumably is the most funda- 
mental; otherness defines individuals and essences; there is the fur- 
ther fact that in any negative assertion, otherness is entailed ; nega- 
tion is the non-being of what is other than ¢ (cf. ‘‘this is an apple 
tree, and it is not anything else’’). Moreover, being is other than 
non-being. But it is also true that otherness entails non-being; 
that this is other than that is the non-being of identity between this 
and that. ‘‘This is this’’ or ‘‘A is A’’ is an assertion of identity, 
and to that extent the being of identity. Being is the final residuum 
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in all discourse; to assert the validity of non-being is to assert the 
being of non-being. 

Consider contrast. Contrast seems to be a special case of other- 
ness, and yet contrast reappears as a defining notion of that by which 
it is defined. There is the contrast between identity and diversity ; 
between » and not-»; between being and non-being; and this con- 
trast is essential to the being of each of these categories. It is the 
ultimate contrast between truth and falsehood. Yet non-being, which 
entails contrast, also is presupposed by it; thus contrast is the non- 
being of a certain relation between elements and the being of an- 
other. All three—diversity, polarity, non-being—must be taken as 
aspects of some more ultimate, yet unformulated relation, and all 
three participate in one another. 

The fact is that as soon as we enter into the realm of the final cate- 
gories of reality, we are unable to avoid contradiction; categories are 
distinct, and they also enter into one another. As Plato shows in 
the Sophist, being is other than the same (identity) and is the same, 
too. Participation, from one point of view, is one of the various 
categories, diverse from and codrdinate with them; but from another, 
participation pervades the categories. For example, being partici- 
pates in the other categories such as unity and identity ; in this sense, 
participation seems to be more fundamental than these categories; 
and yet, participation is an instance of being. Participation as the 
togetherness of forms in an individual, is contrasted with exclusion ; 
yet, in so far as every actual object is ‘‘inclusion-with-exclusion,’’ 
it is true to say that togetherness is together with non-togetherness. 
In the sphere of the categories, not only the law of contradiction but 
the theory of types, as well, is violated. The principle of perfection 
is the source of definiteness in actuality ; but the principle of perfec- 
tion is, itself, a definite principle. Being and non-being are polar 
opposites; that is, being is the non-being of non-being. Categories 
are diverse, and they also interpenetrate. Also, otherness is other 
than the other categories. In dealing with principles which lie back 
of the very laws of discourse and of reality, we can not be surprised 
if we find that these principles are not subject to those laws. 

A similar and notable instance of the same characteristic ap- 
pears in the analysis of non-being. The very conception of a nega- 
tive fact is a paradox; if negation is a fact, then it is a presence, not 
genuinely an absence. The contradiction which seems to lurk in the 
doctrine of the being of non-being need not frighten us; it is the 
general contradiction—if contradiction it be—which pervades the 
realm of the final categories. The same truth can be approached 
from another path, as follows: we have the infinite—but non-vicious 
—regress of non-being. Actuality is being with non-being, but 
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non-being is a form of being. Indeed, the whole concrete entity, 
defined as being with non-being, is itself a being. True enough. But 
to grant this is to posit non-being at a further remove, with which 
the stated being is contrasted, and which it excludes. Non-being 
turns into being, which itself is contrasted with more non-being, and 
so forth. 

Creation is conceived by Leibniz as a passage from unrealized to 
realized possibility. But if our doctrine is correct, non-realization 
of possibility is an integral factor in creation, and is not superseded 
by it. That there should be unrealized possibilities is necessary to 
the being of realized possibilities. Hence the condition of mere pos- 
sibility is not antecedent to creation but coincident with it; that this 
or that possibility should not be actual is a result of the creative fiat. 
The conception of the creation of the world from nothing is invalid. 
Non-being is the other side of being; now the idea of nothing is the 
idea of non-being simpliciter, and therefore is an abstraction. For 
similar reasons the conception of a Reality which is affirmed sim- 
pliciter—for example, the conception of the Spinozistic substance, 
which is infinite affirmation, and, complete in itself, giving rise to the 
finite modes with their negations—is an abstraction too. At one ex- 
treme we have the idea of the Infinite, which is that of universal 
participation; at the other, we have the idea of Nothing, which is 
that of total separation. Between these lies the world of discourse, 
the world of definite things, and this is the only real world. 

A possible objection to the above would be that if we reject the 
idea of pure nothing, we are unable to conceive of creation at all. 
Non-being is always with being; there is, then, no superposition of 
being upon a previous non-being. And yet, creativity is a funda- 
mental part of experience. The answer is that our theory does not 
involve the rejection of creation, except in a relative sense. There 
can be no absolute creation; there is, at any time, at any stage of ex- 
planation, a minimum of being. But the relation between being and 
non-being is not static; there may be expansion of being, there may 
be increased inclusiveness of forms; there may be greater integration 
of forms, and consequently greater exclusion. 

We will now sum up our doctrine of the knowledge of negative 
fact. (1) In ordinary discourse, every negative statement is elliptical, 
in the sense that it must be completed by the addition of a correspond- 
ing positive statement. Thus, the proposition, ‘‘John is not sixteen 
years old’’ entails the positive pole of the fact, namely, that John 
is twelve. However, it is equally true that every positive statement 
is elliptical in that it omits the negative pole of the concrete fact. 
Expression in general is elliptical, singling out either the positive 
or the negative pole. The positive proposition is an abstraction no 
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less than the negative proposition. (2) It has been maintained by 
some that apprehension of negative facts presupposes the use of 
imagination, whereas the positive aspect of the fact leaps to the eye. 
Thus, I go to a play; there I observe without any conscious activity 
of the mind that the play is a tragedy. But I must first reflect, 
before I realize that the play has no humor, that it is not a historical 
play, ete. Bergson makes an analogous point when he maintains 
that a negative statement is never made unless with reference to 
some antecedent desire. I take a book and it is obvious that it is a 
work of prose; but when I make the statement ‘‘this is not poetry’’ 
it is because I have had a desire for a book of poetry. 

Is it true that the negative statement is on a different level from 
the positive statement, that it is less obvious and entails imagination 
in a sense in which a positive statement does not? The view that 
there is such a difference can not be maintained. Apprehension of 
a positive fact requires imagination, too. Psychologists agree that 
we do not attend to the given unless we are prepared for it. We 
must have an antecedent expectation in order to notice a positive as 
well as a negative fact. To return to our example of the play, does 
the positive fact, for example, that the play revolves around a cer- 
tain character leap to the eye? Do I not have to reflect in order to 
realize it? The mind must be active, must be a contributing factor, 
in the knowledge of positive, no less than of negative facts. Perhaps 
it may be urged that at any rate the apprehension of specific con- 
erete characters in the situation requires no reflection ; for example, 
that the costume of a given actor is red. Yet even the immediate 
characters of experience are so interwoven with other characters, 
simple or complex, that they are not noticed unless first singled out 
and analyzed by the mind. Come back to the factor of expectation 
(or desire) in the apprehension of an absence. B is struck by the 
fact that his wife is not at home, because he expected to find her there. 
But also, if B had expected not to find his wife at home, then her 
presence there strikes him forcibly indeed. Expectation then is in- 
volved impartially both in positive and in negative apprehension. 

(3) Further, it has been held that a negative statement is ambig- 
uous, whereas a positive one is definite; thus, the proposition that 
John is not sixteen years old does not determine the fact that he is 
twelve, but is compatible with any number of propositions about 
John’s age except the proposition that he is sixteen. This view is 
correct only in a very restricted sense; that from the positive pole 
of a proposition, I can reconstruct the negative pole, but that I can 
not reverse the process. (But if the negative pole is given in its 
completeness, as the exclusion of an infinity of forms, then the posi- 
tive pole is rendered determinate.) And if we turn our attention 
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from formal to material truth, we see that a positive statement can 
be as ambiguous as a negative one. To describe an object as a man 
is to characterize it positively, yet not to determine it. The char- 
acteristics of an object are infinite ; further, any positive statement is 
necessarily abstract and general, because conceptual. 


In considering non-being as a factor in reality, so far we have 
viewed actuality statically, as something given all at once. We will 
now discuss actuality in its character as process. Change has two 
aspects, generation and decay. Consider change as modifying an 
object A: for example, A has become happy. This is an instance of 
generation within A, and is a passage from non-being to being; first, 
we have A not in a happy frame of mind; and then A in a happy 
frame. Thus generation entails non-being. Or let us say that A 
has become bald, that is to say, A has lost his hair. Here we have 
the opposite, non-being supervenes upon being. But change in its 
common acceptance as alteration is more complex; it involves at 
once generation and decay. B who used to reside in Chicago now 
resides in New York. Here we have a double process: the state of 
residing in Chicago passing into non-being (decay) and the state of 
residing in New York coming into being (generation). Then there 
is change, not as a modification of B, not as a transformation within 
B, but as the emergence and perishing of B, as such. Here, we 
have the contrast between the non-being of B, and the being of B. 
Change is then constituted (partially) by the fact that the being of 
B excludes the non-being of B. 

Thus to the oft-repeated criticism that non-being is remote from 
experience, incredible, and unintelligible, we can make the answer 
that non-being is involved in the most familiar aspects of experience, 
such as change and duration, variety and plurality. Time is under- 
stood through non-being, and, in turn, illuminates non-being. The 
essence of time is its incompleteness. The present points to the 
future ; there is always a ‘‘more’”’ of time which is coming to be. Any 
given portion of time refers to something beyond itself which it ex- 
cludes. Passage is the fact that there is another epoch on its way 
to the present; thus the epoch ‘‘now’’ exists in contrast with the 
epoch ‘‘later.’’ And the contrast between the present and the fu- 
ture—in time—is analogous to the relation of diversity among indi- 
vidual things. Time is constituted through limitation; there is an 
area necessarily left out of the present; we have the circle once more 
(but a shifting circle in this case) ; there is what is included within 
the ‘‘now,’’ and there is what is excluded from it, which is the future, 
(and, in a different sense, the past). And this exclusion is essential 
to the being of time, since without a future which is coming to be, 
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the ‘‘now’’ is nothing. A is now because B is not yet; and B is not 
yet because A is now. 

The above is true not only of the specious present, but of the 
present as inclusive of all elapsed time. Time is endless; we can 
not conceive of an epoch in the remote future which will be ‘‘now,”’ 
and then be followed by nothing. There will always be a future; 
‘‘tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow’’—there will be a forever 
more, as there will be a forever less. Everything passes but time 
itself. Whatever the duration of time realized, that duration will 
be an island in the midst of an ocean of unrealized time. The being 
of the present-with-the-past goes with the non-being of the other 
duration which constitutes the future. And this is due to the fact 
that time is incurably incomplete, that there is always an ‘‘other’’ 
to realized time, that the ‘‘now,’’ specious or spacious, is constituted 
by limitation. 

Let us analyze passage in more detail. Passage is displacement ; 
what is present retires, and the future takes its place. The two 
stages are together; the perishing of A is through the generation of 
B. We can represent passage as a shifting relation between a static 
map containing the locations of past, present, and future on the one 
hand, and the series of events on the other, such that the events are 
altering their position relative to the temporal locations. Or we can 
confine ourselves to the ‘‘now’’ alone; passage consists in the fact 
that what was in the ‘‘now’”’ is no longer there, but has been replaced 
by other elements from the future. Passage is constant substitution 
of elements in the ‘‘now.’’ A is ‘‘now’’; but now it is no longer 
‘‘now’’; having been driven into the past through the incursion of 
B into the ‘‘now’’ from the future. Thus the ‘‘now’”’ is like a house 
of which the residents are continually changing. As Shakespeare 
says in one of his sonnets: 


Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before.2 


Thus, passage in its character as substitution of elements in the 
‘‘now’’ arises from the fact that elements a exclude elements b. 
Time is a perpetual war between the future and the present; a war 
in which the future is always the victor, to be defeated in its turn 
as soon as it achieves victory. Time is contrast and exclusion. 

Is it a myth, or is it rational speculation to say that time flows 
because time in its totality can be realized only under the limitation 
of the ‘‘now.’’ The ‘‘now”’ is like a funnel through which only so 
much can pass and no more; the totality of time can be actualized 
only under the limitation of the ‘‘now’’; therefore it breaks up into 


2 Quoted in Hallett’s Aeternitas, p. 19. 
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successive epochs, it spreads out; we have the indefinite flow, the 
‘*forever more.’’ Passage is the realization, under limitation and by 
analysis, of time as an infinite totality. 


RaPpHAEL Demos. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 





REPORT OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE business of philosophy still subsists pretty much sub specie 

aeternitatis, and it was transacted as usual at the ninth annual 
meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, December 27 to 29. The plutocrats, the technocrats, and 
the Democrats got their share of lay attention during moments of 
relaxation amid the luxury of crackling open fires and fathomless 
cushions in which Mills College lapped her guests, but the regular 
sessions canvassed the severe old portfolio of logic, epistemology, 
and metaphysies, as well as ethics and social economy. The usually 
staid Business Meeting was electrified by the contention of Mr. E. 
A. Robinson, seconded by Mr. E. E. Ericksen and Mr. D. A. Piatt, 
that a philosophers’ congress might be expected to have some mes- 
sage for these times that try men’s souls. Mr. B. A. G. Fuller, 
however, maintained the prerogative claims of pure theoria, while 
Mr. William Savery remarked in illustration that a fundamental 
eause of our ethical, social, and religious confusion is our lack of a 
true logic of induction. Mr. H. G. Townsend and Mr. H. C. Brown 
seemed to summarize the official consensus that it would be a pity 
for the Association deliberately to affix either premium or penalty 
to any specific topic of inquiry. Very few dour repressions, indeed, 
were permitted to blanket any of the Division’s gatherings, which 
were sustained for the most part by a repartee as amiable as it was 
penetrating. 

After the initial amenities of afternoon tea in Orchard Meadow 
Hall, the delegates repaired to Alumnae Hall, where Mr. Robinson 
inaugurated the program with a study of ‘‘Contemporary Philos- 
ophies and Education.’’ It was his thesis that the educational 
theorist, recognizing today his dependence upon metaphysics, might 
better trust the professional philosopher than his own musings. 
To this end, Mr. Robinson sketched, in staccato memoranda, the re- 
spective implications of realism, idealism, and pragmatism with 
regard to some ten general problems of educational theory, such as 
‘‘the approach to education, the aim of education, the control of 
education,’’ ete. Mr. Robinson expected some disparagement of his 
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neat triads, and it was urbanely supplied by Mr. J. E. Boodin. Mr. 
H. C. Blote feared lest Mr. Robinson confuse the more docile edu- 
eator by his overemphasis on the disparities instead of the agree- 
ments among contemporary philosophies, while the less docile edu- 
eator would rather derive his philosophy from his own practice 
than from professional metaphysics. Mr. Townsend retained faith 
in the professional, but in the axiologist rather than the metaphysi- 
cian. Mr. S. C. Pepper, however, concurred with Mr. Robinson 
that only the philosopher is fit to declare on ultimate ends, and that 
only metaphysics is fit to justify such declaration. 

Mr. George Belknap maintained, with illustrative detail from 
the Republic and the Laws, that ‘‘The Function of Religion in 
Plato’s States’’ was to reénforee with useful lies, ritual, and mass 
emotion the weak junctures of the political scheme, and that Plato 
thus passed favorable judgment on those institutions of traditional 
Greek religion which fulfilled a similar function for the actual 
Greek state. Subsequent discussion broached a hornets’ nest of 
scholarship and apologetics. Mr. D. W. Prall and Mr. Ericksen 
were ready to grant the accuracy of Mr. Belknap’s interpretation, 
but Mr. P. A. Schilpp and Mr. W. S. Morgan claimed that it had 
done justice neither to Plato, to religion, nor to Plato’s religion. 
Mr. G. P. Adams and Mr. Fuller granted that there was a secular 
element in Plato’s religion, but believed the Orphic or salvationist 
element to be more genuine and important. Mr. Boodin insisted, 
however, that Plato was sincere in his two-fold devotion to the 
practically advantageous folkways as well as to his own deep reli- 
gious rationalism. 

The evening’s symposium on ‘‘Chance and Cosmogony,’’ a topic 
derived from Mr. Savery’s presidential address of the previous 
year,’ provided perhaps the most intense and successful codperation 
of the meeting. Mr. S. C. Pepper exhibited a systematic scheme of 
rubrics for defining possible types and degrees of regularity and 
novelty. Such a context (which can not be treated justly without 
extended reproduction) showed orthodox mechanism, for instance, 
to be a limiting case, arbitrary and improbable, and enabled the 
description of some strange but useful categories, such as sub- 
mergent as well as emergent novelty. Novelty at any rate seems to 
be a part of the world-pudding. It is itself a sort of explanatory 
principle, and whether it must itself be explained away is an open 
question. Mr. V. F. Lenzen focussed attention on a more specific 
issue, ‘‘Indeterminism and the Concept of Physical Reality.’’ 
Whether quantum physics entails actual indeterminacy or merely 
uncertainty, Mr. Lenzen argued, can be decided only by way of a 


1 William Savery, ‘‘Chance and Cosmogony,’’ The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLI, March, 1932, pp. 147-179. 
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definitive philosophy. The relevant philosophical questions are, 
first, whether the physicist’s equations represent real properties or 
only numbers; and second, whether the status of ‘‘possible meas- 
urements’’ is to be interpreted in the positivistic way, the neo- 
realistic way, or the way of dualistic realism. The physicist, mean- 
time, is interested in the fact that whatever elemental indeterminism 
there may be is found in and by means of a milieu of macroscopic 
determinism, where the classical laws hold to a first approximation. 
Mr. Paul Marhenke, having argued that unpredictability is the sole 
cash-value of chance, so that the inquiring mind can never be sure 
that either chance or determinism will prove to be absolute, ad- 
dressed his critical armamentarium to discredit Mr. Savery’s con- 
tentions, first, that there is indeterminism in the world now, and 
second, that the world had an undetermined beginning in time. 
For the former, Mr. Marhenke admitted the propriety of Mr. 
Savery’s use of the physical principle of indeterminacy, but denied 
that chance is either necessary or sufficient to account for unique- 
ness and variety. For the latter, he maintained that a beginningless 
time-series is neither less parsimonious nor more paradoxical than 
the contrary, while the empirical argument is weakened by the like- 
lihood that the notions of entropy and the expanding universe, on 
which it depends, are of merely partial or epochal application. 

Mr. Savery recapitulated some moot items of his former discus- 
sion, and accepted amicably some of Mr. Marhenke’s amendments, 
but reminded Mr. Marhenke that the original argument had for the 
most part claimed for indeterminism not demonstrative proof, but 
only superior formal probability, and this not of any considerable 
‘‘weight.’’? Mr. Pepper objected at large that if the doctrine of 
probability is applicable at all to the estimate of philosophical 
theory, it must be a ‘‘qualitative’’ probability different from the 
simple quantitative calculus. Mr. Savery’s insistence on the world’s 
beginning in time, however, got the lion’s share of discussion. Con- 
testants did not scruple to bandy the charge of theological bias, as 
Mr. Savery met allegations of Messrs. Boodin, Fuller, Morgan, and 
Strong, from their various points of view, that the necessity or 
contingency of mundane events might better be established for the 
present world, as a going concern, than by reference to the question 
of its origin. Mr. Brown doubted the propriety of the remote ex- 
trapolation from our present experiences required by Mr. Savery’s 
theory of orthogenesis, while Mr. Marhenke and Mr. E. O. Sisson 
found themselves unable to persuade Mr. Savery that a finite time- 
series, although it contains fewer terms, is logically less simple 
than an infinite series. 

The second day’s program was predominantly historical and 
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critical. In the morning, the Spinozistic anniversary received rec- 
ognition in Mr. Prall’s ‘‘Three Notes on Spinoza’s Ethies’’ and Mr. 
E. W. Strong’s ‘‘Necessity and Contigency in Spinoza.’’ Mr. 
Prall affirmed, first, against Joachim and Caird, that Spinoza main- 
tained both consistently and significantly his dualism of attributes 
and monism of substance; second, against Broad, Alexander, and 
others, that Spinoza was consistent in trusting his rational intuition 
that the two attributes are thought and extension; and third, against 
Roth, that Spinoza’s reference to the eternal aspect of the mind in 
no wise upsets his parallelism since this aspect corresponds to the 
pervasive and eternal propria of body in general. Mr. Strong’s 
essay was an analysis of Spinoza’s account of the levels of necessity 
—metaphysical, logical, and causal—to furnish a background for 
the peculiar doctrine of the active intellect’s self-determination, by 
which Spinoza tried to preserve some reality for the ethical passion 
which motivated his whole philosophy. Mr. Adams commented on 
two Spinozistic antinomies, that of rationalistic monism and dual- 
istic parallelism revealed in Mr. Prall’s essay, and that of the de- 
mands of speculation and practice in Mr. Strong’s. He found new 
hope, however, in the comparative humility of our latter-day 
‘*pluralistic’’ rationalism which trusts nature to show herself in- 
telligible on her own terms rather than on ours. Mr. Boodin 
pointed out that since the primary objects of thought are in Spi- 
noza’s system the geometrical essences of extension, Spinoza does 
not fall foul of Royce’s attempted reductio ad absurdum of realism. 

Mr. Savery, on ‘‘The Problem of Universals,’? summarized 
acutely and severely the seven possible doctrines evolved by twenty- 
five centuries of speculation. He found the happy medium in his 
own conceptualism, which holds, first, that identity is not meta- 
physically real, but an intentio mentis corresponding to absence of 
diversity, and second, that there are two fundamental kinds of di- 
versity, independently variable: diversity with respect to topography, 
and diversity with respect to quality or relation. With regard to the 
principle of individuation, Mr. Savery denied that the identity of 
indiscernibles is axiomatic, but considered it a more economical 
hypothesis than that of prime matter. Mr. Pepper and Mr. D. C. 
Williams objected that, far from having refuted immanent realism, 
Mr. Savery had himself espoused a theory differing from immanent 
realism only by its peculiar negative doctrine of identity; but Mr. 
Savery staunchly asserted that this difference was decisive. 

Mr. Ericksen, who began the afternoon meeting with ‘‘ Bentham’s 
Utilitarianism and the Rise of Authoritative Economics,’’ held that 
Bentham’s importance lay not in the theoretical hedonism which 
he borrowed from Locke and Hume, but in the way in which he 
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succeeded in fastening on the economies of industrialism the all too 
congenial ethics of laissez faire and enlightened self-interest. We 
can now appreciate not only the artificiality of Bentham’s notion 
of the egoistic economic man, but also Bentham’s inconsistent re- 
luctance, in spite of his good intentions, to apply even his own prin- 
ciple of utility to the discredit of competitive commercialism. Mr. 
Boodin saw Bentham anticipated in ethical theory by Plato’s 
Protagoras, and Mr. Piatt saw him superseded in practical psy- 
chology by the richer empiricism of to-day; but Mrs. Sabin-Smith 
and Mr. Savery found valuable truth in the very abstractness and 
simplicity of Bentham’s theory of the economic man. 

Two studies of Locke continued the historical motive, Miss 
Gertrude Sanford considering ‘‘Locke’s Ethical Theory’’ and Mr. 
D. S. Mackay ‘‘The Development of Locke’s Empiricism.’’ Miss 
Sanford maintained that the too wholesome common sense of Locke’s 
ethics resulted in an inconsistent compound of theistic rationalism 
with utilitarian hedonism, and suggested that Locke might nowadays 
erect a more coherent materialistic hedonism on some of the findings 
of endocrinology. Mr. Mackay reported, from a comparison of the 
1671 draft of Locke’s Essay * with the first published edition, that 
Locke’s whole emphasis shifted from an original empirical methodol- 
ogy, with a distinctly practical and ethical aim, to the dualistic 
metaphysics of knowledge, with its train of skepticism and equivoca- 
tion, which has been his dire legacy to posterity. Three prime 
movers in the transition were the suggestive effect of such metaphors 
as the tabula rasa, the distinction of primary and secondary quali- 
ties, and Locke’s nominalism. In the conference that followed, Mr. 
Williams suggested that Locke’s presumed movement from a 
methodological to a metaphysical theory of knowledge was an inevi- 
table and even a desirable scientific advance; but Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Piatt, and Mr. Mackay himself believed that Locke’s difficulty was 
rather that he moved from a good implicit metaphysics to a bad ex- 
plicit one. Mr. Adams ruled that the good metaphysics was a neo- 
realistic monism, but the others did not make it clear to the non- 
pragmatic hearer whether it was a monism or something which 
sublated monism, dualism, and their antimony. Mr. Boodin, to 
illustrate the slight hold of dualism and rationalism on Locke’s real 
thought, even in Book IV of the published Essay, told how William 
James referred his seminar of 1897-1898 to Locke for the prototype 
of the doctrine of truth as a leading to and terminating in imme- 
diate experience. Further illumination was shed in detail by the 
discussion of Miss Georgiana Melvin, Mr. Piatt, Mr. Townsend and 


2An Essay Concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion and As- 
sent. Edited by Benjamin Rand. 1931. 
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Mr. Strong, concerning the psychological, metaphysical, and logical 
functions of the ‘‘idea’’ in Locke’s writings, and his views of the 
relation between the abstracting and synthesizing powers of the in- 
tellect. Meanwhile, Miss Sanford’s diagnosis of the philosophic tem- 
perament as a symptom of hyperthyroidism had incurred the re- 
spectful skepticism of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brown. 

In the evening the division assembled for the annual dinner and 
the presidential address. Mr. Brown, on ‘‘Mind, an Event in Physi- 
eal Nature,’’ championed a rejuvenated materialism with a depth 
and detail which have already promised the subject a place of honor 
on next year’s program. He held that the excesses both of those 
psychologists who deny the reality of mind and of those physicists 
who deny the reality of matter, can most properly be chastened by 
a world-view which sees both minded and unminded matter as ad- 
jectival modifications of the giois, the one substantival stuff. In 
the problem of qualities he recognized the crux of the materialistic 
theory, and argued boldly that matter must be supposed to be in- 
trinsically qualitied, quality and structure being twin inseparable 
aspects of every particle of it. He did not pretend to be able pre- 
cisely to locate all qualities, but thought it plausible that sensible 
warmth, for instance, actually is the character of molecular accelera- 
tion, and that a carious tooth accurately synthesized in the laboratory 
would actually have an ache in it. For the rest, he accepted current 
doctrines, especially E. B. Holt’s, of the organic response-pattern 
and the ‘‘kinesthetic halo’’ which is its conscious report. In singu- 
larly complete outline, he displayed the adequacy of these two com- 
ponents to account for the standard phenomena of psychology : sensa- 
tion, perception, and affection; illusion, imagination, memory, and 
thought; self-consciousness, and even ethical idealism. In every 
ease ‘‘the conscious content is the quality of the structure dominat- 
ing the engrams,’’ and the mind as a whole is an organized pattern 
of physical events, whose peculiar motive force is a tendency (not 
an ‘‘aim’’) to preserve the organism’s metabolic balance. 

The annual business meeting on Thursday morning left time for 
only two regular philosophical transactions, of remarkably diverse 
sorts of excellence. In his ‘‘Items in a Linguistic Propaedeutic to 
Logic,’’ Mr. Sisson proposed to explore the prelogical no-man’s- 
land of mystery which invests the process by which words and 
grammatical forms mean tiberhaupt. His rigorous and concentrated 
paragraphs on symbolism, the term, the copula, and the proposition, 
defy further epitomization, but of especial interest were his claims 
that the copula has no denotative meaning but only assertive force, 
and that the three so-called laws of thought: are merely the funda- 
mental conventions of language. Mr. Schilpp approved heartily 
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of Mr. Sisson’s program. Mr. Piatt, although professing general satis- 
faction with it, would have preferred clearer indications of a unify- 
ing philosophical purpose, and a greater reliance on empirical 
anthropology and the philosophy of experimentalism. Mr. Savery 
defended Mr. Sisson’s main articles, but advocated some amend- 
ments from the side of realistic logic. Mr. Townsend put a term to 
the discussion by wondering what significance could be attached to 
the fact that some of his colleagues accompanied the indispensable 
phrase ‘‘in the mind’’ with a gesture toward the skull, some toward 
the cireumambiant atmosphere, and some toward the diaphragm. 

Mr. Fuller’s essay, ‘‘ ‘To Sleep, Perchance to Dream,’ ’’ recited 
with acute and genial eloquence the difficulties created by the ap- 
parently incorrigible fitfulness and discontinuity of mental life, for 
those philosophies which assert that self-conscious personality is the 
one ground of existence. The personalist’s ad hoc allegation of un- 
remembered dreams he found productive of hopeless paradox, while 
he rejected as equivocation Mr. Mackay’s subsequent suggestion of 
unconscious experience. There were no idealists present to defend 
the doctrines attacked by Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Brown and Mr. Town- 
send indeed refused to believe that any rational being ever had 
defended them. Mr. Mackay and Mr. Boodin understood that Mr. 
Fuller’s crucial problem was the general one of personal identity, 
but thought that the latter might better be debated independently 
of the validity of idealism, while Mr. Savery understood that the 
crucial problem was that of the validity of idealism, but thought 
that this might better be debated (on the principle of Occam’s 
razor) independently of the problem of personal identity. 

The hospitable entertainment extended by Mills College was 
crowned by a farewell luncheon, Thursday noon, when the members 
of the Division received of President Aurelia Reinhardt a message of 
valediction at once whimsical and challenging. 


DonaLp C. WILLIAMS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 
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Symbolic Distance. S. BucHAaNAN. (Psyche Miniatures.) London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1932. Pp. 110. 


This excellent little book is an attempt at a philosophical analysis 
of language, its attention being chiefly directed upon metaphors and 
analogies. Nevertheless, its value lies mainly in its stimulating 
effect rather than in its results, for it is too brief to have arrived 
at general propositions concerning its subject-matter, or even to 
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have proved the practical value of its method of approaching the 
logical analysis of language. In spite of its brevity, however, the 
work is ingenious, clever, and eminently worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Buchanan’s thesis is that the intellectual disciplines are con- 
cerned with symbols as their essential subject-matter. Nevertheless, 
our present-day training does not fit us to discover and inspect the 
character of the signs which represent the things symbolized. It is 
hazardous to the success of intellectual activities to confound symbols 
and things, for if one fails to realize the symbolic character of the 
objects of reasoning, one may misinterpret them to be apparently 
substantial entities. Such a misconception results in the creation 
of fictions. Hence it is desirable for logicians and linguists to study 
the relation between symbol and thing, and to develop analytic 
methods for the discovery and reduction of fictions. An important 
relation obtaining among things and their representative symbols 
is symbolic distance. This refers to the degree of separation of 
sign from what is signified. The greater the distance, the greater 
is the possibility of distorting the original. 

An important source of fictional deception is the metaphor. Mr. 
Buchanan analyzes metaphors by expanding them into what corre- 
sponds to algebraic matrices. The use of the term ‘‘matrix’’ may 
tend to repel those readers not trained in mathematics. A knowl- 
edge of mathematics is, however, unnecessary for an understanding 
of the method employed. Matrices, as used here, are merely rec- 
tangular arrays of words arranged in rows and columns such that 
‘‘the relational order in one row is repeated throughout the others, 
and the relational order of one column is repeated throughout the 
others.’’ The metaphor represented by the matrix can be selected 
through the proper choice of rows and columns. Other choices will 
give different, but related, metaphors. In short, the matrix is 
merely the analyzed and expanded metaphor or analogy, showing 
the relation between the symbols and the things symbolized. Mr. 
Buchanan also introduces what is called in projective geometry 
‘*projective correspondences of ranges of points’’ to explain his ex- 
pansion of metaphors. Here again a knowledge of mathematics is 
unnecessary. In fact, one criticism of this book is that the mathe- 
matics introduced into it is fairly gratuitous. Perhaps a more com- 
plete study of the subject would necessitate the use of higher mathe- 
matics, but it is not required here. 

As was said above, this work is too brief to be of intrinsic value 
as a philosophical treatise on language. Nevertheless, it is highly 
stimulating, and shall have served its purpose if it impells some 
philosopher-logician to concern himself seriously with its subject- 
matter. It also is interesting and important for its method of ap- 
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proach. Hence the review has emphasized this feature of it. It is 
not a book for the lay reader, but on the other hand, it is not as 
technical as it appears to be at first glance. It is a thoroughly de- 
lightful little book, and though limited in scope and barren of 
important conclusions, deserves to be recommended. 


Kurt Epwarp RosinGeEr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Fact, the Romance of Mind. Henry Osporn Taytor. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1932. Pp. ix + 166. 


Those who are familiar with this writer’s genial and sympathetic 
reconstructions of classical and medieval life will turn with high 
expectations to his endeavor to disclose to us the vital structure of 
Fact, as it has been disclosed to him by his varied and comprehensive 
study of past cultures; and if this high expectation is disappointed 
we must blame the philosophical confusion which is the intellectual 
climate of our time. Few, one would think, are so well qualified 
as Mr. Taylor to show us how the passage of time has shaped the 
form of Fact, leaving us with a contemporary Fact more rich and 
varied, perhaps, but certainly no less relative than its predecessors. 
But this is not what Mr. Taylor does. He stands, just as he de- 
scribes Karl Pearson, with one foot in scientific dogmatism, the other 
withdrawn—but without anywhere to put it. His fundamental 
philosophy is still the rationalism of Aristotle, as it has come through 
the scholastics into even our most recent philosophy. 

Fact is studied as it finds shape in primitive culture, in religion, 
in art, in science, and in philosophy. In a penultimate chapter we 
ere offered the confirmation of one faculty by another—of art or re- 
ligion by science, for example—as the final criterion of truth, and 
the book concludes with an illustration of this interplay in Con- 
fucianism, the Church Fathers, Buddhism, and Greek tragedy. 

Throughout the book there is constant and sudden shift from 
a naturalistic conception of cultural novelty as requiring some ex- 
ternal stimulus to a purely rationalistic conception of human fac- 
ulties arising as the mere explication of an innate reason. The 
reader will find on page 7 the clearest expression of the first view, 
and on pages 21, 26, 33, 36, and most baldly on page 112, that of 
the second. The result of this shift is that genuine problems are 
often suggestively raised, only to be eliminated at once by the as- 
sumption that our own immaculate reason was always actively at 
work in the past, conforming the more primitive mind towards its 
apotheosis in ourselves. The medieval conception of a human in- 
tellect suddenly appearing with Aristotle, or perhaps with Thales, 
still blinds the eye to the scientific achievement of Babylon and 
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Egypt. It would be presumptuous to suggest here what a thinker 
of Mr. Taylor’s erudition and insight might have done with his 
theme if he had not first capitulated, out of deference to what he calls 
‘stubborn fact,’’ to the popular ideology and intellectual conceit 
of our time. These facts, or rather these prejudices, must indeed 
be stubborn to make mincemeat of a historical insight so genuine 
and so profound as Mr. Taylor’s. Let us note only the predicament, 
most apparent in the discussion of the relation of science to philos- 
ophy, to which the contemporary rationalist is inevitably led. 

The writer’s rationalism is essentially that scientific dogmatism, 
peculiar to the nineteenth century, which refuses to question the 
origin or the validity of its own definitive concepts; but this form 
of rationalism is invalidated to-day by contemporary physics, and 
must profess to be something else. We are told that the sciences 
ean not be the critique of their own criteria, but that philosophy 
may undertake this criticism. The philosophic criterion is said to 
be that of logical consistency, the sciences apparently delegating this 
instrument to philosophy. This may be unjust, but in some way 
the sciences are expected to defer to a logical criterion exclusively 
philosophical. Mr. Taylor takes occasion, accordingly, to rebuke 
Mr. Dewey for a purely experimental philosophy, and to present 
Mr. Whitehead’s Process and Reality as an example of what philo- 
sophie method ought properly to be. It is somewhat of a shock to 
see Mr. Whitehead’s method—which presumably consists in the ap- 
plication to philosophical speculation of the logical or symbolic 
method of mathematical physics—presented in contrast to Mr. 
Dewey’s as a super-scientifie critique; but one can understand how 
anyone who identifies scientific experimentalism with the laboratory 
technique of the physicist in neglect of his mathematical or logical 
technique might come to such a misunderstanding. 


Huey Miter. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 58¢ Année, Nos. 1 et 2. La psychologie 
fonctionnelle: HE. Claparéde. Dans le taureau de Phalaris: LZ. 
Chestov. Le scepticisme de Hume: J. Laporte. L’esthétique de 
Marcel Proust: A. Tilgher. 

Cohn, Jonas: Wertwissenschaft. Erster Teil: Axiotik (Allge- 
meine Wertlehre). Zweiter Teil: Systematik. Dritter Teil: Er- 
getik. Lehre von der Wertverwirklichung. Stuttgart: Fr. From- 
manns (H. Kurtz). 1932. xiv -+ 196 pp. 
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Boring, Edwin G.: The Physical Dimensions of Consciousness. 
(Century Psychology Series.) New York: Century Co. 1933. 
xii+ 251 pp. $2.25. 

Cunningham, G. Watts: The Idealistic Argument in Recent Brit- 
ish and American Philosophy. (Century Philosophy Series.) New 
York: The Century Co. 1933. xiii+ 547 pp. $4.00. 

Field, G. C.: Prejudice and Impartiality. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 1933. 116 pp. 80¢. 

Glockner, Hermann: Johann Eduard Erdmann. a 
Klassiker der Philosophie.) Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns (H. Kurtz). 
1932. xx-+ 200 pp. 5M. 

Joad, C. E. M.: Great Philosophies of the World. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 1933. 80 pp. 45¢. 

Kallen, Horace M.: Individualism. An American Way of Life. 
New York: Liveright, Inc. 1933. x-+ 241 pp. $2.00. 

Mace, C. A.: The Psychology of Study. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 1933. vii+ 96 pp. 80¢. 

Row, T. V. Seshagiri: New Light on Fundamental Problems in- 
eluding Nature and Function of Art. A Critical and Constructive 
Study of the Problems of Philosophy from the New Point of View 
of Henri Bergson. Madras: University of Madras. 1932. xv-+- 
273 pp. 

Swift, Arthur L., editor: New Religion To-day. New York & 
London: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1933. xvi-+ 300 pp. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EpIToRS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

Dr. Maurice Baum is quite correct in stating that the essential 
ideas of James’s pragmatism can be traced back to the period of his 
earliest publications. This does not prove that ‘‘the pragmatic 
movement’’ began then, nor does it prove that James was in error 
when he said that Peirce’s ‘‘principle’’ lay ‘‘entirely unnoticed by 
anyone for twenty years.’’ I take it that James did not intend to 
deny his own familiarity with that principle, but only to say that it 
had received no attention from the philosophical world at large. In 
any ease, Dr. Baum’s interesting article serves to call attention to 
the remarkable tenacity of James’s thought and to the depth of its 
roots. 


RauteH Barton Perry 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


George P. Conger, Associate Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been granted sabbatical leave for the year 
1933-1934, in order to go to India for the study of Indian philoso- 
phies and religions. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXIX. No. 24. November 24, 1932. 


The Above-and-Below Notion. Grorae R. MontTcomeEry. 


Professor Driesch on Philosophical Methods of Procedure. 
MarRvVIN FARBER. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIX. No. 25. December 8, 1932. 
The Missing Link in Epistemology. C. A. STRONG. 
Tangling Cognition. FRreprerick J. E. WooDBRIDGE. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIX. No. 26. December 22, 1932. 
The Early Draft of Locke’s Essay. Sterutinc P. LAMPRECHT. 
Reflections on Infinity. Raupx B. WINN. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. Index 
for Volume XXIX. 


Volume XXX. No.1. January 5, 1933. 


On the Existence of a Necessary Being. JEROME GASPARD. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No.2. January 19, 1933. 


Dr. Whitehead on Perception. Danien Cory. 


The Development of James’s Pragmatism Prior to 1879. 
Maorice Baum. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No.3. February 2, 1933. 


Word-Portraiture. Virgin C. ALDRICH. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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515 W. 116th St., New York City 
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American Journal of Psychology.—Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 


Subscription $6.50. 624 pages “we 5 Edited by M. F. Washburn, K. M. 
Dollenbach, Madison Bentley, and EH. G. Boring. 


Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology.—Worcester, Mass.; 
Clark University Press. 
Subscription $14.00 per yr.; $7.00 per vol. 1,000 pages ann. (2 vols.). 
Edited by Carl Murchison and an international codperating board. 
Quarterly. Child behavior, differential and genetic psychology. Founded 1891. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs.—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Can $7.00 per volume. Two volumes annually, 600 pages each. 
Edited by Carl Murchison and an international codperating board. 
Monthly. Each number one complete research. Child behavior, differential 
and genetic psychology. Founded 1925. 
Psychological Review.—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $5.50. 540 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 
Psychological Bulletin.—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00. 720 pages annually. Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Samuel W. Fernberger. 
Psychological Monographs.—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00 per volume. 500 pages. Founded 1895. Edited by Ray- 


mond Dodge. 

Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 

Journal of Applied Psychology.—Baltimore; Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5.00. 400 pages. Founded 1917. 
Quarterly. Edited by James P. Porter and William F. Book. 

Psychological Index.—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $4.00. 300-400 pages. Founded 1895. Edited by W. S. Hunter. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 

Archives of Psychology.—Columbia University Post Office, New York. 


Subscription $6.00. 500 pages per volume. Founded 1906. Edited by R. S. 
Woodworth. 


Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology.—Eno Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 
Subscription $5.00; foreign $5.25. Acting Editor, Henry T. Moore. 
Quarterly. 448 pages annually. Founded 1906. Abnormal and social. 
Psychological Clinic.—Philadelphia; Psychological Clinic Press. 
Subscription $3.00. 288 pages. Edited by Lightner Witmer. Founded 1907. 
Without fixed dates (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. 
Journal of Educational Psychology.—Baltimore; Warwick & York. 
Subscription $4.00. 540 pages. Founded 1910. . 
Monthly (9 numbers). Edited by Harold O. Rugg and codperating board. 
Comparative Psychology Monographs.—Baltimore; Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5.00. 500 pages per volume. Edited by W. S. Hunter. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. Founded 1922. 
Psychoanalytic Review.—Washington, D. C.; 3617 Tenth Street, N. W. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. dited by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology.—Princeton, N. J. 
Psychological Review Company. 900 pages annually. Experimental. 
—— $7.00. Founded 1916. Bi-monthly. Edited by Samuel W. Fern- 
erger. 
Journal of Comparative Psychology.—Baltimore; Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5.00. 500 pages annually. Founded 1921. 
Bi-monthly. dited by Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes. 
Subscription $6.00. 700 pages annually. Edited by W. S. Hunter. 
Monthly. Abstracts of psychological literature. Founded 1927. 
Journal of General Psychology.—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $14.00 per yr.; $7.00 per vol. 1,000 pages ann. (2 vols.). 
Edited by Carl Murchison and an international codperating board. 
Quarterly. Experimental, theoretical, clinical, and historical psychology. 
Founded 1927. 
Journal of Social Psychology.—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $7.00. 500-600 pages. Edited by John Dewey, Carl Murchison, 
and an international codperating board. 
Quarterly. Political, racial, and differential psychology. Founded 1929. 
Character and Personality—Durham, N. C.; Duke University Press. 
Subscription $2.00. Edited by Robert Sandek and Ernest Seeman. 
Quarterly. Psychodiagnostics and allied studies. Founded 1932. 





